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OUR CONTEMPORARIES 

OUR FRIEND THE ENEMY 

The Dial, according to precedent, casts the obloquy of its 
disapproval upon the rare and unusual book that has in it 
the springs of life. This time it is Mr. Masters' Spoon River 
Anthology. Mr. Raymond M. Alden objects to its delib- 
erate unloveliness ; Spoon River, he thinks, must be a place 
peculiarly accursed, since it furnishes such an extraordinary 
study in mortuary statistics ! As a proof of this, he recounts 
the "cruel and unusual" means by which the people in the 
first half of the Anthology met their death. Well, not all 
people come to a natural death, whatever that may mean. 
Perhaps if Mr. Alden would stop to count up, he might be 
as appalled as I was, on making this test, to realize how 
many friends and acquaintances have not died the peaceful 
death of old age. 

But the spell of romanticism is still as potent upon death 
as upon life. We may measure the critic not only by what 
he condemns, but by what he praises. Mr. Alden turns from 
Mr. Masters' "deliberate unloveliness" to the wordy artifice 
with which Mr. Thomas Hardy glosses the sinking of the 
Titanic. 

And as the smart ship grew 

In stature, grace, and hue, 
In shadowy silence grew the Iceberg too. 

Alien they seem to be : 
No mortal eye could see 
The intimate welding of their later history. 
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Or sign that they were bent 
By paths coincident 
On being anon twin halves of one august event. 

Till the Spinner of the Years 
Said "Now!" And each one hears 
And consummation comes, and jars two hemispheres. 

With all Mr. Hardy's poems to chose from (many of 
them, by the way, very much akin to Mr. Masters' poems 
in spirit, the bitterly ironic spirit which expresses, while it 
masks, a passionate idealism) this selection is certainly enough 
to "jar two hemispheres!" 

Much might be said of this type of criticism, but what 
is the use? People will continue to read it under the con- 
viction that only the dull is sound, and that only those critics 
who uphold the old at the expense of the new (although 
half their effort is given to proving that the new is very old) , 
are the real conservators of human progress. 

Naturally the Imagists come in for their share of con- 
demnation. Mr. Alden says: 

Even if we have serious suspicions as to the probable value 
of these experiments, we should try to understand them ; and for 
this reason it is a cause for satisfaction that there should be in- 
itiated a New Poetry Series, designed to represent the work of 
the latest generation in small, well-printed volumes, modestly 
priced. 

Here we have the customary pat for the publishers, whose 
work is so much more important than that of the poets thsy 
print. Mr. Alden does not follow his own advice, he does 
not really try to understand the work of the Imagists. And 
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for the better understanding of the public, he presents what 
he considers to be the blemishes. 

Is Mr. Alden's criticism of a type to guide or instruct 
in any way the professional craft of poets? I do not think 
so. Its tendency is simply to discourage the public. No art 
gallery — and an art gallery serves the best function of criti- 
cism — strives to collect only the worst examples of a painter's 
art. 

The Dial is one of the few journals in America devoted 
exclusively to the interests of literature. It is a sad com- 
mentary on the present state of criticism that it should be 
recorded of The Dial, as by Mr. Owen Wister in The 
Atlantic, that it recognizes merit only after the fact. For 
the initial recognition, genius must look to other tribunals. 

A. C. H. 

WHITMAN AMENDED 

We are indebted to the New York Call for the following 
editorial : 

DOWN WITH FREEDOM! 

Being an attempt to aid F. P. A., Don Marquis, Berton 
Braley, t u " Poetry Society of America, and others too humorous 
to mention, in their favorite pastime, "Suppressing Free Verse." 

How can we best help the good cause? 

We shall not — as in their custom — prove the infinite superior- 
ity of the regular forms by turning To Be or Not to be or 
/ didn't Raise my Boy to be a Soldier into vers libre, polyrhyth- 
mics, or any other Whitmaniacal curosity. There is a better 
way. By rewriting Whitman, Oppenheim and the rest as poetry, 
a clear case will be made against these "modern" irrationalities. 
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